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alone his ship makes 35 to 40 miles per hour. Adding his entire motor service, he could make 80 or 85 miles per hour. At that rate it will not take long to cover the 1400 or 1500 miles which separate mid-ocean from the British coast.
Even with the most unfavorable conditions, there need be small risk of disaster. These airships are planned to remain a long time in the air. They are fitted, as we have pointed out, with means to overcome one of the greatest obstacles to aerial navigation by ships of this type, namely, the alternating expansion and contraction of the gas due to temperature changes. Being able to stay a long time afloat, they need fear neither rocks nor lee coasts. They can in case of emergency sail over land as well as over seas. Strong winds, storms, soon blow themselves out. Conditions change. The air skipper in command of a ship like this is able to weather the gale and keep a reserve of fuel for making a port after the condition shall have become more favorable.
It is true that an aerial transatlantic service could not be made quite as safe, and certainly not as regular and dependable, as that afforded by steamships. By the air route the traveling public must be prepared for occasional surprises. Now and then a voyage, particularly east bound, would be made in an unusually short time with